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CHRIST’S WINSOMENESS 


A winsome voice my Master had. 
He spoke and strong men rose, 
And in their fishing garments clad 
Stayed not for day to close. 
And one who at the treasury sat . 
Looked up, and seeing, came, ~ | 
And all his gains and friends forgat 
At hearing of his name. 
So winsome was my Master's voice, 
They and the whole wide world rejoice. 


| 
| 

A winsome touch my Master had. 
The suffering ones arose . 

And, doing as he gently bade, | 
Pain vanished and their woes. 

The sick and the heavy laden came 
And something in his face 

Brought rest and healing strength. The 

lame 

Crept close with stumbling pace. 

So winsome was my Master's touch, 

The whole wide world felt never such. 





A winsome smile my Master had. 
The little children rose, 

> not Though friends and followers forbade, 

Him as their own they chose, 


five And eager ran to his embrace 
ditor And straightway had no fear, 
etri- For something in his loving face 
. the | Assured them they were dear. 
So winsome when my Master smiled, 
His very own were man and child. 
—Mrs. Newell Dwight Hillis. 
e no 
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About Folks and Things 


The West Union Christian Church ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to ministers 
and others to attend its all-day golden 
anniversary services on Sunday, August 
18. This church, of which Rev. J. C. 
Orebaugh is the pastor, completes its 
fiftieth year on the above date. 

Rev. R. C. Updyke has just closed a 
very successful Daily Vacation Bible 
School with his church at Maryland, 
New York. Brother Updyke recently 
tendered his resignation to this church 
and has accepted a call to our church at 
Hartwick, New York, beginning his new 
work October 1. 

Rev. James W. Kemmerer, the former 
pastor of the Hartwick, New York, 
Christian Church, has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the First Congregation- 
al Church, of Rushville, New York, and 
in .addition to his pastoral] duties, plans 
to continue his studies at the Rochester 
Theological Seminary and University 
during the coming year. 

The Herald extends its happiest felici- 
tations to Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Reck, 
whose wedding took place August 6. Mr. 
Reck is the son of Mr. J. L. Reck, treas- 
urer of the General Convention, and Mrs. 
Reck, nee Miss Martha Web® is the 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. A. R. Webb, 
of Everett, Pennsylvania. Both are grad- 
uates of Defiance College. 

The annual session of the Michigan 
Christian Conference meets with the 
Morey Church, near Lake City, Michigan, 
on Wednesday evening, September 4, and 
closing Friday evening, September 6. The 
regular notice of this comes from the 
secretary too late for our conference 
notices this week, but will be published 
later. Z 

Miss Gertrude McCrevy, head of the 
McDowell Community Center, near Dan- 
ville, Kentucky, was a visitor at the Pub- 
lishing House last week. Miss McCrevy 
started this work under the Presbyterian 
Board four years ago and she and an as- 
sistant now devote full time to work for 
people living in the Knobs in that 
locality: 

Rev. A. W. Hirby, pastor of the Trot- 
wood, Ohio, Christian Church, left last 
Saturday for Camp Knox, Kentucky, 
where he will serve as chaplain in the 
Officers Reserve Corps during the camp 
of fifteen days. Some 1,500 officers from 
the Fifth Corps area will make up the 
encampment. Brother Hirby is serving 
his third year as chaplain with this unit. 

Rev. Clark A. Denison has accepted a 
call to the North Manchester, Indiana, 
Christian Church. He will close his 
present pastorate with the Crown Point, 
Dayton, Church the last of September 
and begin his new work October 1. Rev. 
Cecil Leek, the retiring pastor at North 
Manchester, has accepted a call to the 


Merriam, Indiana, Christian Church, Eel 
River Conference. 

Dr. and Mrs. M. J. W. White sail 
from San Francisco for the Philippines 
August 15, on the S. S. President Taft. 
Dr. and Mrs. White are going out as 
members of the Christian Church to take 
charge of a fifty-bed hospital under the 
American Board (Congregationalist) at 
Cagayan, Mindanao Island. Dr. White 
is a graduate of Elon Christian College 
and Mrs. White is a graduate nurse. 

We regret to learn of the serious ill- 
ness of Senator Ben T. Holden, of Louis- 
ville, North Carolina, the treasurer of 
the Board of Control of Franklinton 
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Christian College. Senator Holden is a 
son-in-law of Dr. W. W. Staley, of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and an influential citizen 
of his state as well as a loyal member of 
the Christian Church. The Herald hopes 
to hear of his speedy recovery. 

Brother J. L. Rector, who for a num- 
ber of years has been the faithful super- 
intendent and chorister of our church at 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio, extends a cordial in- 
vitation to all who can to bring their in- 
struments to the Sunday sessions of the 
Miami Ohio Christian Conference, Sep- 
tember 1. Such co-operation on the part 
of the musicians in the various churches 
will add greatly to the conference pro- 
gram. 

Brother Roderic Hurlburt, who fur- 
nishes us our leading article this week on 
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“Church Architecture”, is the son of 
Rev. Donald P. Hurlburt, of our Bangor, 
Maine, Christian Church. Roderic grad. 
uated from Defiance College two yeay 
ago and since that time has been attenq. 
ing the Hartford Theological Seminary 
at Hartford, Connecticut. During this 
summer he is supplying the pulpit of the 
Eden Mills, Vermont, Church while gt. 
tending the University of Vermont sup. 
mer school. 

Brother James S. Frost, a leading mem. 
ber of the Christian Church and fo 
many years president of the New York 
Central Conference, passed on to his 
eternal reward on August 2. Brother 
Frost served some time as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of The Christian 
Publishing Association, and at the time 
of his death he was president-emeritys 
of his conference by the unanimous vote 
and desire of the conference. He was 
greatly beloved. The funeral was held 
at North Rush, New York. 

Seventy children enrolled in the Vaca. 
tion Bible School at Farmer City, Indi- 
ana, which is typical of similar fine work 
being done in various sections of the 
church, whereby the summer months, 
which have been so disturbing to the 
minds of many adults and often to the 
morals of many children, have been 
turned into a real asset. The Vacation 
Bible School, when rightly organized and 
promoted, is a solution of the use of the 
leisure of children in summer time and 
they are as happy in the work as are 
their teachers. 

Rev. Frank Wright closes his labors 
with the Cairo, Ohio, Christian Church 
September 1, and Rev. Ralph E. Valen 
tine will begin his pastorate at the same 
place on that date. Brother Wright has 
not announced his plans for the future, 
For nearly eight years he has_ been 
preaching and working his way through 
Defiance College and Oberlin Theological 
Seminary and is now ready and equipped 
to give full time to the ministry wher 
ever he may be called. We happen to 
know that there are fields he is consider 
ing and of his desire to enter that field 
where he can render the largest service. 

The Herald desires to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of the annual r 
port of the pastor of the South Solon, 
Ohio, Christian Church and with it the 
urgent request of the congregation that 
it be printed in full in The Herald. The 
report is well worthy of printing, but 
The Herald’s limited space prohibits the 
printing of reports and we give the 
heart of it in our field news. At the same 
time we desire to congratulate the church 
and its pastor, Rev. D. G. Pleasant, for 
the splendid work of the past year and 
the fine outlook for a new building and 
an enlarged work in the year ahead. We 
trust that the plans will come to fruition 
in this our Jubilee Year. 
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The Unity of the Church 


A CONTRIBUTED EDITORIAL BY RICHARD K. MORTON 


HURCH unity is, and has long been, a real fact in 
C at least one important sense. We too hastily con- 
fuse church unity with a unity which consists of a com- 
plete merging of denominations. But even today the 
pyrposes, practices, ideals, and even beliefs are much 
nearer each other than we at first suppose. The highest 
ideals and goals have always been essentially the same 
in all branches of the Christian Church from the earliest 
times. It is a great mistake, furthermore, to blame 
denominationalism alone for the frequently observed 
spiritual, social, and intellectual weakness of the Church. 
Division brings with it its sheaf of problems, but so does 
wity. Christian unity can mean little until we have 
perfected the parts of which it will consist. Impure in- 
gredients, when poured into one container, will not make 
a pure mixture. As in disunity, so in unity we are 
thrown back upon the individual as the source of the 
strength of Christianity. If individuals really have the 
spirit and message of Christ, they can build a great 
Christian unity, but if they have not Christ in their 
hearts, whatever they build will ultimately prove of lit- 
tle avail. 


OCIAL problems, ideals, institutions are mainly de- 

pendent upon the sum total of the influences brought 
to bear upon them by individuals. The real vexing 
problem today is not so much that of the denominational 
divisions as of individual spiritual imperfections. It is 
the most foolish policy in the world to pay attention 
too exclusively to relationships and to social institutions. 
and forget the factors involved in the forees and values 
which one desires to unite. 


ISTORICALLY, of course, denominations are easily 

explicable. It was quite natural that the early 
growth of the Christian tradition, even from apostolic 
times, should involve diversity of opinion. The earliest 
Christians were those Jews who regarded Jesus as being 
the long-awaited Messiah. As time went on, various 
Views were expressed about Jesus and how his work was 
to be continued. Much later, the idea of authority be- 
came strong, and ritualism, always present in the Jew- 
ish and even in the Graeco-Roman world, asserted itself: 
The very nature of the way in which Jesus’ life was 
lived and described for us by various writers aided the 
growth of differences of sincere, devout opinion. 
Throughout the years various heresies and apostasies are 
to be noted, and then came the Reformation and the era 
of division and the apotheosis of individual authority 
and right opinion. The most devout apostle of Chris- 


tian unity cannot, and therefore should not, deny the 
historical value of denominations, in spite of all their 
defects. Denominationalism for a time in history meant 
the revivification of Christianity. It meant giving it 
new aims, purposes, stimulus, momentum. It, of course, 
entailed many weaknesses and problems. But what, may 
I ask, can institutionalize and objectify religion in any 
society without being weak and unideally religious in 
some respects? Can the spiritual truth in Christianity 
be perfectly symbolized and materialized in any social 
institution? Thus, though we sincerely believe in Chris- 
tian unity, we may have the most sympathetic view to- 
ward denominationalism historically. 


ODAY, however, we are meeting different problems. 

Denominationalism has achieved all the divisions 
that the economie and social world will stand. Division 
must end somewhere, for the right of private judgment 
is not absolutely unrestricted. This pressure from the 
world has caused men to examine the elaborate denomi- 
national structure which they have been erecting. In- 
dividual religious autonomy has already gone so far 
that not even a small church can be found where all the 
people believe and act in essentially the same way. As 
a result of new scientific, educational, and sociological 
influences, people are also reverting to the earliest days 
of Christian tradition, instead of developing further 
their complicated heritage from the Middle Ages. This 
attempt to rediscover the spirit of Christ has already 
made us see that every time a spiritually sensitive in- 
dividual has a new idea about religion he does not need 
to hasten ‘‘to build a church over it’’. This, as I have 
already stated, was, in earlier days, quite the natural 
step to take. Then the Church’s criterion was exclusive 
(i. e., it set down strict codes of belief and conduct 
which were prescribed to all who were to be regarded 
as Christians) ; today, at least in the Protestant world, 
it is more inclusive (i. e., seeking those principles and 
forces which will include all peoples in one Christian 
brotherhood). We have largely lost that keen zeal 
which made early leaders exalt some fragment of the 
Christian tradition, in defiance of the spirit of the whole. 
Christianity is discarding its old strict requirements for 
initiation into its fellowship. Our leaders today see no 
reason why the Christian fellowship is not large enough 
and great enough to include the widest differences of 
opinion on spiritual matters. It is recognizing the fact 
of unity in non-conformity. There can be a comprehen- 
sive unity among people who, in accordance with their 
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highest spiritual and intellectual powers, seek to be 
guided by Christ and the Christian tradition and seek 
to put it with all the experience which they gain in the 
modern world, and whose views are not at all uniform. 

Church unity involves a new attitude toward the 
requirements of belief and for church membership. 
It also involves a recognition of the fact that not all 
Christians are enrolled in the churches. We are coming 
to the second great stage of the Protestant movement. 
Luther began the first one which set up a new authority 
in place of the old one. The second movement will set 
up only the authority of Christ in the heart. Any rigid 
rules of belief or conduct will ultimately be found in- 
adequate to govern a great number of experiences which 
are undeniably Christian. 

Church unity cannot ultimately be simply the federa- 
tion of denominational units hitherto sovereign. The 
new concept of the Church, its authority, purpose, dog- 
matics, and prescriptions for conduct will render the 
exclusive boundaries of denominations intolerable and 
meaningless. It will become apparent that historically 
Christians have for us tended to be precipitate in 
objectifying and institutionalizing their own particular 
religious concepts. There has been an inability to stress 
the subjective, individualistic side of religious experi- 
ence, with a view to having Christ live within one. 
Essentially these denominations were monuments to the 
spiritual experience of one leader, and even with his 
contemporaries and immediate followers the truth which 
he felt he had begins to suffer modifications. 

I venture to say that no leader, in this modern age, 
could found a denomination, for obvious reasons. We 
have lost the particular view of religion which would 
arouse this urge. Our desire today is for some new, keen, 
inclusive interpretations of essential Christianity which 
will bring all people together. Christianity did not be- 
gin as an institutionalized religion, for Christ founded 
no Chureh. Its very nature is above institutions. It 
is not a religion of eodes—-the minute you post a list of 
prescribed dogmas, you no longer have the complete and 
genuine spirit of Christianity. 

There will be some very disturbing factors involved 
in Christian unity when it becomes even in part a social 
In the first place, provision must be made for 
reform within. Remember how pre-Lutheran reforms 
failed within Catholicism. Freedom must be given for 
expression and for utilizing the values derived from new 
experience and study. Some way must also be provided 
for presenting people with the various known postulates 
and concepts of metaphysics and the philosophy of reli- 
gion. Denominations originally stood for certain the- 
ological and religious contentions. The Christian in the 
broader fellowship should have a chance of knowing 
something about these, thus being able to formulate a 
better philosophy of his own. 

There is a danger, too, that this unified fellowship 
will in the long run become disturbed by its lack of 
established boundaries. The spirit of the unity, there- 


reality. 
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fore, must be kept reaching out. Just exactly who ar 
Christians today? Why should we feel compelled t 
answer that question finally and so as to defy the assault 
of logie and philosophy? There is, on the other hand 
the danger that this unity will become diffuse becang 
of its vast inclusiveness and its social magnitude. 
some its principles may seem too general and broad. 
It will, therefore, be the duty of theology to outline 
clearly the new approach to religious problems and ty 
see that Christian principles do not appear to many 
minds as too vague. The main purpose must be to cause 
the individual to rejoice in newness of life becans 
Christ lives in him. Unity may otherwise mean mer 
laxity, indifference to the framework of Christian prin. 
ciples, a lowering of standards, and a weak diffusion of 
thought and effort. f 
There are also the further dangers that in this united 
church religious influences will be exerted too largely 
through intellectual discussions, leaving the emotional 
life of many people unfed, or that the church, in seeking 
to meet the broad needs of so diversified a congregation, 
will mold itself in accord with their more or less unin. 
formed ideas and ill-considered desires and lose its mes- 
sage and its power by simply providing what the people 
have said they want to see or hear. This church must 
lead as well as satisfy. 
I am confident, finally, that the Christian Church as 
a whole is on the threshold of great achievement, and I 
believe that if all of us give due regard to the past, 
present, and future and do our best to radiate the Chris- 
tian spirit in our own lives and help others to do like. 
wise, there will gradually come into being a united and 
deeply spiritual Church which will be truly Christian 
and which will help every one to live a better life in 
the new world. 
3S 
Now abideth thought, speech, and action. The great- 
est of these is action. 
0 
Men cannot save the world and save themselves from 
hardships, sacrifices, and trials. 
oD 
Nothing will give us more satisfaction than our own 
sense of the rightness of our thought and conduct. 
Dd 
He is foolish beyond comparison who loses his ow 
soul because of the unfaithfulness of professed Chris 
tians. 
oD 
It is better to have a blackened life than a deadened 
conscience, because by the grace of God the life can be 
whitened. 
Do 
Evil, whether within or without us, seems to 
strengthen itself for the last battle when once we resolve 
to conquer it. 
c 
There is only one way for a Christian to get through 
his trials and dangers honorably, and that is to work 
through them. 
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Graf Zeppelin Here Again 

The Graf Zeppelin landed at Lakehurst Field near New 
York City on August 4 on its second visit to the United 
States. The great German dirigible was here last October 
on its first transoceanic flight. The present crossing was 
the third transatlantic flight which the Zeppelin has made. 
The trip was accomplished without serious mishap. There 
was a crew of forty-one and nineteen passengers who came 
over in the dirigible. The ship also brought over a gorilla, a 
chimpanzee, several hundred canaries, a piano, and con- 
signments of smaller articles for a number of American 
cities. Ninety-three hours elapsed between the leaving of 
the home hangar at Friedrichshafen and the appearance of 
the Zeppelin over Lakehurst field. A little more than two 
more hours were consumed in a flight over Manhattan where 
hundreds of thousands saw the great airship. Including 
this flight, the Graf Zeppelin bettered the time of her first 
trip here by sixteen hours. On the first trip 111.5 hours 
were consumed in the flight. The Graf Zeppelin’s speed 
but slightly exceeded that of the great Bremen, German 
owned vessel which crossed the Atlantic in four days and 
thirteen hours on the eastward voyage. The world is be- 
ing more closely linked together. 


Surveying the Credit System 

For some time there has been a growing feeling that the 
retail credit situation in the United States is on an un- 
certain basis. In compliance with the request of the National 
Retail Credit Association, the Department of Commerce is 
making a survey of the retail credit situation. According 
to data so far collected and studied, the losses in retail credit 
are slight in view of the vast amounts involved. It is es- 
timated that a third of the department store sales are charge 
accounts, two-thirds of the automobile sales are on the in- 
stallment plan, and more than half of the grocery sales 
are made on charge accounts. The retail business of the 
country amounts to about forty billion dollars, and from 
four to five billion of this is on a credit basis. So vast a 
business needs careful oversight, according to Dr. William 
C. Plummer, who has the survey in charge but he believes 
that the present survey will provide information which will 
place the credit system on a sounder basis scientifically 
worked out. Losses are small, the survey shows. Grocers 
lose about six-tenths percent, automobile dealers about nine- 
tenths percent, and department stores about four-tenths 
percent. However, it is disclosed that the cost of installment 
selling is heavy and strikes hard at the retail merchant and 
the consumer. 


The Edison Scholarship 

The contest for the first Edison scholarship was won by 
Wilbur B. Huston, of Seattle, Washington. The contest was 
made up of fifty-seven questions which the boys entering 
were required to answer. There were forty-nine boys, one 
from each of the forty-eight states and the District of Col- 
umbia. The questions dealt with physics, chemistry, math- 


some which would indicate the ideals and character of the 
boys. The winner of the scholarship is, the son of Bishop S. 
Arthur Huston of the Episcopal Diocese of Olympia. He 
was born in Detroit in 1912, and first went to school in Balti- 
more where the family lived for two years. He then attended 
school in San Antonio, Texas, until Bishop Huston moved to 
Seattle in 1925. The hobby of young Huston is marine bi- 
dlogy, and his favorite studies are chemistry and mathe- 
matics. The Edison scholarship will entitle the winner ‘o 





ematics, and with general information, and also included. 
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tuition and all expenses in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Four other boys received smaller scholarships in technical 
institutes. Charles H. Brunissen of Connecticut, Ivan A. 
Getting of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, James Seth of New Mex- 
ico, and Bernard Sturgis of Indiana were the other winners. 
All boys passed the test. The board of judges was composed 
of Henry Ford, Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, George Eastman, 
Dr. Louis Perry of Phillips-Exter Academy, and Dr. Samuel 
Stratton of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The boys 
were entertained lavishly at the expense of Mr. Edison and 
each of them received a radio set as a gift from him. They 
formed a club among themselves with the winner as president 
and the boy from Utah as secretary. It is the hope of Mr. 
Edison that he may discover and aid boys who will become 
outstanding scientists. 

It is interesting to note that thirty-four of the forty-nine 
boys were Boy Scouts, though the winner is not a member 
of that organization. It is also to be noted that the winner 
is a minister’s son and that in his reply to the question as 
to what he would do with a million dollars, he said he. would 
give liberally to his church. While he is thoroughly inter- 
ested in athletics and science, he is also vitally interested in 
the spiritual things of life. 


An Air Record 

On July 30 the St. Louis Robin came to earth after be- 
ing in the air for 420 hours, twenty-one minutes, and thirty 
seconds. The record which the Robin had set smashed all 
previous sustained flight records, the greatest of which was 
set July 12 at Culver City, California, by Roland Reinhart 
and Loren Mendell in the Angeleno. The St. Louis fiers, 
Forrest O’Brine and Dale Jackson, exceeded the record of 
the Angeleno by 173 hours and thirty-seven minutes, or more 
than a week. Jackson and O’Brine were in fine physical 
condition after their eighteen days in the air, according to 
the field physician. Their flight was sponsored by the Curtis 
Robertson Airplane Manufacturing Company, makers of the 
St. Louis Robin. It is estimated that the plane flew iwenty- 
five thousand miles or the circumference of the earth at the 
equator. In forty-seven refueling contacts the plane took on 
3520 gallons of gasoline. Seventy-seven contacts for all pur- 
poses were made. The fliers of the Robin came down in 
obedience to an order from Major William B. Robertson, 
president of the Curtis Robertson Company, and not because 
of any trouble with fliers or plane. The plane was in splendid 
condition after the flight and seemed little changed on land- 
ing from the most grueling test to which any plane was 
ever subjected. In all probability, the St. Lows Robin has 
set an endurance record which is destined to stand for some- 
time. During the time that the St. Louis fliers were in the 
air a number of other endurance flights were begun, all 
of which were forced down and one of which ended dis- 
astrously in the deaths of both fliers. Men and engines 
have shown how long a time it may be possible to stay aloft. 
Each new day sees some new record of speed or endurance, 
it seems, and men are fast mastering the elements against 
which they have so long struggled. 

oO 

The Presbyterian Board of National Missions has just 
announced gifts totaling thirteen million dollars to the mis- 
sion funds of the church. This amount will go into a per- 
manent fund to provide an income for work on the foreign 
field. The income thus obtained will supplement the regular 
benevolent giving of the church. The largest gift to this 
fund came from the estate of Mr. James N. Jarvie, long a 
member of the mission board of finance. 




























































God with man, the visible repre- 

sentation of 
God with humanity, is a 
distinct from all other buildings, 
just as Christian worship is held to 
be on the highest plane of human ex- 
perience.” Thus does Elbert M. Conover 
begin his book, “Building the House of 
God”. And in this statement he tells us 
the vast importance of correct. metheds 
in church architecture. ‘The church is 
the place where man meets God, anda 
everything must be done which will tend 
to effect that meeting. It is well known 
that beauty is closely related to the 
spiritual experiences of life. Worship is 
the deepest of those spiritual expe- 
riences, and the greatest aid to worship 
is beauty. One argument for beautiful 
churches is the fact that men can so 
seldom gather to worship God in an en- 
vironment where they are surrounded hy 
the beauties of nature. This being im- 
possible, we must instead surround the 
worshiper with the beauties of art, and 
we do so through the medium of church 
architecture. 

Apart from its immediate effect on the 
worshiper, there is also an effect on the 
passer-by, if a church is rightly con- 
structed. A beautiful church is an in- 
vitation to those who see it to enter and 
worship there. Thus a church becomes 
a place not only for the public worship 
of a congregation, but also a place for 
private devotions at any time of the day. 
Into how many of our free Protestant 
churches can one enter by himself and 
feel the moment he steps within the door 
that here, in this building, if anywhere 
at all, he can find God? Too often our 
churches have been mere auditoriums, 
built with an eye to seeing the preacher 
and an ear to acoustics, with little 
thought of man’s instinctive desire to 
worship his Maker. Happy are we to 
be enabled to say that churches are now 
being built which are houses of worship 
and not mere preaching places. 

There is another way in which the 
structure of a church is of vital impor- 
tance. A church is, as a rule, surround- 
ed by other buildings, and the danger 
is that it will be lost sight of among so 
many. So we find it imperative that a 
church be distinctive in its architecture. 
A church must always bear the message 
of God’s presence in the world. To this 
end, it must stand out from its environs, 
and from these reasons we deduce the 
importance of church architecture at its 
best. 

Since the dawn of history man’s 
architectural triumphs have been those 
buildings dedicated to his gods. Chris- 
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Church Architecture 


BY RODERIC W. HURLBURT 


tian architecture in its finest form, the 
French Gothic, achieved the climax of 
the architectural struggles of the race. 
For the beginnings of this art we go back 
to the ancient Egyptians, with their 
pyramids and their adjacent temples. 
From Egypt we trace the course of arch- 
itecture as it has come down to us across 
the Mediterranean to Greece, and thence 
to Rome. Then comes the Christian era. 

The earliest Christians were a persecut- 
ed sect, and their first places of worship 
were perforce concealed. In the cata- 
combs of Rome and the cells of the east- 
ern eremites we find a prophecy of the 
basilican type of church, an oblong room 
with an apse at one end. 

When, Constantine made Christianity 
the state religion, worship came out in 
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ETERNITY IN OUR HEART 


Throughout the earth the world around, 

Religions of all: kinds abound; 

Yet this strong hope is always found— 
The hope of immortality. 

While superstitions are not rare 

And fear of gods which cause despair, 

Behind them all, hope will declare— 
There is a world we do not see. 


Though millions live without a chart, 

Though millions die and so depart, 

Our God hath set in every heart— 
A longing for eternity. 

How long is this eternity? 

When we a billion years shall see, 

A billion-billion more shall be— 


There is no end and cannot be. 


*Mid things unreal we live below 

Awaiting our command to go; 

Hoping some day that we shall know— 
What God means by eternity. 

One word describes eternity, 

And that one word is Deity; 

It was and is and it shall be 


Like God—the Great Reality. 
—Howard W. Pope. 
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the open, and buildings were sought. 
The numerous heathen temples were too 
profane for such a sacred use, and they 
were accordingly torn down and the 
materials of which they were made were 
rebuilt into Christian churches. The 
form followed was that of the Roman 
basilica, and this is still found to be the 
best form for a house of worship. 

Christendom divided into two great 
churches, eastern and western, and each 
developed its characteristic style of 
architecture, the Byzantine and the Rom- 
anesque. The greatest example of the 
former, and what is considered by some 
the most beautiful church in the world, 
is Saint Sophia at Constantinople. The 
Romanesque architecture gave rise to and 
was eclipsed by the glorious Gothic 
structures of the Middle Ages. 


_has church-building had its vagaries and 


Within the achievement of man to 
date, those medieval Gothic churches ang 
cathedrals represent his greatest work jp 
the architectural line. The Gothic style 
is characterized by high-vaulted ceilings, 
the weight born by piers and the thrust 
by buttresses, thus relieving the walls 
of strain and allowing free play to the 
artist in windows and other designs 
Beautifully traced and mullioned staip. 
ed-glass windows are made possible. The 
arches of Gothic buildings are pointed, 
roofs are steeply sloping, vaultings are 
pointed, steeples are pointed; everything 
Gothic aspires heavenward. 

Then came the Renaissance, and every. 
thing had to be new, even church build- 
ings. Worse than that, everything had 
to be a readaptation of the classical. The 
result was a Renaissance architecture 
that was more eclectic than original, and 
was far inferior to the Gothic. It was 
considered redeemed in England by Sir 
Christopher Wren, whose particular style 
came to be called Georgian. This style 
was carried across the Atlantic and gave 
rise to that American product which is 
termed “colonial”. In such a manner 


its triumphs down to the present day. 

What is the correct architecture for 
the Twentieth Century American church? 
This is the question which interests us 
most in the general field of church archi- 
tecture. It is admittedly a most timely 
question. We look around us and see on 
every hand churches which are architec- 
tural atrocities. America has just begun 
to wake up in the field of architecture, 
and today we are afflicted with the relics 
of three centuries of haphazard church 
building. The first matter to be con- 
sidered by the congregation planning 4 
new church is the question of style. Some 
seem to think that we are developing a 
distinctive American style, but this is not 
the opinion of the majority of writers om 
the subject. Most American attempts at 
originality in style have resulted merely 
in a disheartening eclectism. The s0 
called “colonial” churches of New Eng- 
land are more nearly pure American 
than is anything else, and this style is 
capable of possessing great beauty, 
but we must remember that it is a de- 
velopment of the Georgian architecture 
produced in England during the Eight- 
eenth Century by Sir Christopher Wren. 
However, if there is to be an American 
style, the colonial is the closest to it of 
anything we yet have. 

America was the home of the sky- 
scrapper, and America is fast becoming 
an urban nation. Then why not build sky- 
scrapper churches, as is being done in 
some instances, and let them be typically 
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American? The answer to this is that 
a skyscraper is not a church. People who 
enter such a building will feel that they 
are coming to shop or to put over a bus- 
iness deal or to have a tooth pulled, and 
not that they are coming to worship God. 
The style of a church should differ from 
that of any other building. A church 
should be thoroughly unique in style, be- 
cause people go there for a unique pur- 
pose. For this reason there are certain 
ancient styles of architecture which 
should never be used for churches. This 
is particularly true of Greek and Egyp- 
tian architecture, for they are the styles 
so frequently followed in public buildings 
of city and state. How often have you 
mistaken a Christian Science church for 
a courthouse or a public library? Let 
us make our churches churchly in appear- 
ance! 

There are three existing styles of suc- 
cessful church architecture which may 
well be used. One of these is the co- 
lonial, already considered. Another is 
the Romanesque, which has been success- 
fully executed in some instances. The 
third, which is proving by far the most 
popular, is the Gothic. With few ex- 
ceptions, the great churches of Chris- 
tendom are Gothic in style, and the ten- 
dency in this country seems to be to 
follow the lead of our medieval masters 
inthis great art of church-building. Von 
Ogden Vogt voices one noteworthy ob- 
jection to the Gothic, “Certainly no one 
should attempt to revive the Gothic style 
unless he wishes to revive also at least 
some important elements of medieval 
worship.” This is a valid criticism, and 
one well worthy of consideration by min- 
isers and congregations, The church 
edifice and the service of worship should 
not be incongruous to one another, but 
should harmonize. 

Granted that the worship is of such a 
character that it fits the church, Gothic 
is probably the best style of architecture 
in the majority of cases. One feature 
which gives a church distinction above 
other buildings is a spire, and a church 
should never be built without a spire. 
Also, the spire is thoroughly character- 
istic of a truly Gothic style. But this 
suggestion to use Gothic is not a hard 
and fast rule. A church has to be suit- 
able to its surroundings, and for this 
reason the same plan will not do equally 
well for any two churches. Each church 
is an individual problem, and there are 
very conceivable situations in which a 
Gothic church would not fit. In that case, 
use the colonial or the Romanesque style, 
or build a simple basilica. 

Second only to style in importance is 
the material of which a church is built. 
And yet, the choice of materials is very 
great. Certain it is that, if at all pos- 


(Continued on page twelve) 
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From Barcelona 
BY CHAPLAIN H. E. ROUNTREE 


U. S. S. Utah. 

HINGS have been happening with 
T us. We dropped the hook in the 

old bay at Barcelona about eight 
o’clock last Tuesday morning, and then 
it was one grand rush about everything 
until the first liberty party had shoved 
off, which was about one o’clock. Liberty 
was granted to midshipmen first class 
until twelve o’clock, “youngsters” until 
ten, and enlisted men overnight. One- 
half of the ship’s company and person- 
nel rating liberty every other day. Every- 
body has availed himself of his liberty as 
far as his money would go, and some 
further than it would go—for it is un- 
derstood that there is a lot of I. O. U. 
going around. If there are those who 
are strapped now when the cruise is only 
begun, it is not certain what their “tuff 


luck” is going to be before we are 
through. 
Now you want to know something 


about Barcelona and its impression on 
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THE INN BY THE ROAD 
NEER was the sky so deep a hue 
But that the sun came _ breaking 
through; 
There never was a night so dark 
But wakened to the singing lark: 
Nor was there ever a lane so long 
It had no turn for the weary throng; 
Nor heart so sad that sometime after 
There came no sound of lilting laughter: 
And Death’s not the end—'neath the cold 
black sod— 
‘Tis the Inn by the Road on our way to 


God. 
—C. E. Warner, in 
the Western Recorder. 
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us. The city has a population of over 
1,200,000 and is fairly pretty and well 
kept. Although Barcelona is called the 
most modern city of Europe and certain- 
ly so of the Mediterranean, it does not 
compare with our American cities. Its 
streets and plazas are laid out well and 
would yield to extreme beauty. The 
streets and boulevards are broad and 
commodious to the traveling public. They 
are laid out in five sections, having center 
motor ways and on either side of this, 
shaded by double rows of trees, are 
broad walks, and on the outside of these, 
next to the sidewalks, are one-way 
streets for electrics and vehicles. Com- 
fortable chairs. are everywhere along 
these shaded promenades for rest and re- 
freshment to him who has the pesetos 
(money) to pay. Street cars and taxis 
are numerous and ample for the sight- 
seer. Tourist companies have provided 
sightseeing for all, over the city, 
The city itself is the chief seaport of 
Spain and the Mediterranean and is an 
industrial city ranking with the foremost 


of the world, and without sign of smoke. 
Electric power does it all. 

There are many attractive monuments, 
old buildings and things. At the Gate of 
Peace near the dock is an _ imposing 
monument to the memory of Columbus. 
It was here he came on his return from 
his first voyage to the New World. In 
the old church here he worshiped and 
caused to be baptized the Indians he 
brought with him. This building is 
2,500 years old and is the darkest and 
most weird place I ever saw. Christian 
martyrs of the Fourth Century are 
buried here in the crypt. Then there is 
the Church of the Holy Family, (a freak- 
ish architecture) which has been under 
construction for forty-seven years, and 
it is contemplated it will be forty-seven 
more before completion. Tibidabo, we 
are told, is supposed to be where Satan 
tempted Jesus. 

The Exposition is far from completion, 
but it is designed to be very beautiful. 
There are lots of tourists here, a great 
many from America, and the most popu- 
lar place in the Exposition seemed to be 
the German Beer Garden. 

Of course the national and chief sport 
of Spain is the well known bullfight. 
While openly criticizing it, Americans 
like to get a glimpse of this Spanish 
touch. To witness one performance is 
enough. It is a shock to the nerves to 
see a thing in the name of “sport” ab- 
solutely void of true sportmanship. To 
blind a horse for a bull to kill, and to 
worry a beast until his strength is gone 
and then kill him and call it art, it is 
hard to see. To us it just isn’t. 

We are all having a good time. Those 
who haven’t the money to go, enjoy see- 
ing those who can. The reports of some 
on the Sardona Dance are amusing. This 
is a queer dance the natives do on the 
streets. Although Spanish people do not 
like Americans, as a rule, at some of 
these dances the boys have been received 
and entertained very genuinely. All one 
has to do is to go up to a redcoat and 
say, “Sardina”, and. he’ll tell the driver 
where to take you. 

Thus far, nothing has been said about 
the chief amusement. To some it is Bac- 
chus and Daphne—beer and wine. This 
is a country for those things, and, you 
know, a lot of folks think it is good. Wa- 
ter is bad and the best advice is don’t 
drink water, except bottled water car- 
bonized. This is when they feel like 
taking “a little wine for the stomach’s 
sake”. You are assured, however, that | 
the most of the boys of our ship have | 
acquitted themselves splendidly—only a 7 
few have slipped and fallen. j 

Be everything as it is, there is plenty © 
of reason for being proud of America | 
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and being an American. America stands 
alone in most things in superiority, in 
industry and commerce; and not with- 
standing all that is bad about her, it is 


William Booth — Some 


HERALD OF GOSPEL 
believed that she has more genuine Chris- 
tianity in her life than any other coun- 
try. 

June 30, 1929. 


Personal Characteristics 


BY REV. H. H. SMITH 


teristics of General Booth have 
been summed up in these words: 
“The three qualities which supported 
him throughout life were sympathy, 
earnestness, and masterfulness. A hun- 
dred men, more gifted physically and 
mentally, might have attempted, indeed 
have attempted, the work to which he set 
his hand, and failed utterly to move the 
heart of the world. Two great qualities 
in his nature, seldom combined in one 
personality, intense and passionate sym- 
pathy, imperious and resistless master- 
fulness, carried him through even when 
his earnestness was doubted on every 
hand. He really felt the agonies of the 
poor and suffering, he really felt the hor- 
ror of godlessness and debauchery, he 
really felt the death of torpor and indif- 
ference; and in setting out to relieve the 
suffering, to convert the wicked, and to 
raise the spiritually dead, he would suffer 
no man to dictate to him the words he 
should use or allow another to point the 
way in which he should go. Despotic by 
temperament and by habit and by con- 
viction, he was nevertheless a simple man 
at heart, hallowed by a love which sweet- 
ened his tumultuous mind, and held to 
his course by a dogmatic faith which was 
the very breath of his existence.” 
Bramwell Booth said: “I should be dis- 
posed to place his benevolence first among 
his characteristics. . . . He really set out 
to do good to all men. . . . his heart was 
a bottomless well. 


T three most prominent charac- 


“Next was his temperamental simplic- 
ity. His guilessness was one great se- 
cret of his strength. Many who came 
into his presence were so impressed by 
his openness and candor, the absence of 
all pretense and casuistry, that they 
went away feeling that if they had a 
thousand lives they could trust them in- 
to his hands. 

“The third outstanding characteristic 
in him was his granite and superlative 
will. He was immovable and, therefore, 
in the passive sense invincible. Anything 
like slackness or wobbling or unsteadi- 
ness in purpose was abhorred. When he 
had considered a matter, and made up 
his mind about it, not all the angels of 
heaven could have shaken his determi- 
nation.” 

Such a masterful will might have done 
evil instead of good if it had not been 
sanctified by the grace of God. In one 
sense of the word, he was an autocrat, 
but an autocrat for the Kingdom of God’s 


sake. He believed in a firm hand as he 
believed in the military form of govern- 
ment for the army; it was the best way 
to get things done quickly and efficient- 
ly. Bramwell Booth said: “His great 
will power, at times, made him difficult 
to deal with. His own determination 
clashed with the determination of oth- 
ers, and the sudden friction produced 
sparks; not often, fortunately, leading to 
conflagrations, though sometimes these 
did happen. No doubt, there was a vein 
of hardness in‘him. It ran side by side 
with a vein of exquisite tenderness. But 
the hardness was there. Had it not been 
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ASKING 
LORD. let me bring a little grace 
To every dark and gloomy place. 
Let me rejoice that I can give 
Some splendor to the life I live. 
A little faith when I am tired, 
A little joy where I abide; 
A touch of friendship now and then 
To mark my care for women and men. 
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Lord, not for high renown I ask 
Let me bring merit to my task. 
A fair companion | would be 
For all who share life’s toil with me. 
When heavy burdens weigh me down 
Grant me the courage not to frown; 
And howsoe’er my hopes may end 
Surely on thee I will depend. 


Lord, let me carry where | go 

Some little joy to all I know. 
Let these into my life be wrought— 
A little truth, a little thought, 

A little mirth, a little grace, 

To glorify the commonplace. 
Lord, let some little splendor shine 
To mark this earthly course of mine. 


—Anonymous. 
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there, he could not have accomplished 
what he did. Weakness always fails.” 

He was severe in the discipline of his 
children. Bramwell Booth said: “I think, 
looking back, that he was overstern on 
occasions; I am perfectly sure he flogged 
me several times without just cause; but 
I am equally certain that the spirit of 
discipline which ruled the household was 
salutary. None of us grew up slackers; 
none of us played with life. How many 
families go to pieces for want of disci- 
pline and punishment?” 

Sometimes he was rough in manner 
and at times “rude and harsh, but a 
kindly and assuaging humor was never 
far behind the most vigorous of his up- 
braidings.”” When a blundering officer 
made a mistake in some business, the 
General abruptly asked, ““What fool made 
you a major?” The answer was made 


LIBERTY 


‘ I don’t care about all that stuff. 


AUGUST 15, 1929 


with a smile, “Your son, General.” Ang 
in a moment the General was laughing 
with a rich pleasure. 

Compassion for the distressed was one 
of Booth’s outstanding traits. Pointing 
to the young women in the barrooms, he 
would say, “Look at that!—look at that! 
—enough to make the angels weep.” 1 
the day of his death the sight of sin ang 
suffering never ceased to move him deep. 
ly. During his last visit to America, 
when he was about eighty years old, his 
daughter persuaded him to lie down on aq 
sofa and promise not to move until she 
brought him a cup of tea. In a shor 
while she returned and found him moving 
about the room. She complained re. 
proachfully, “Darling, you faithfully 
promised me that you would not move.” 
“Oh, I know, I know!” he broke out, “but 
I’ve been thinking of all the suffering of 
little children, the children of the great 
cities, and I can’t rest, I can’t rest,” 

With him sympathy was not merely a 
fleeting feeling; it moved him io action, 
Coming home late one night, he saw men 
sleeping out on London bridge, and the 
next morning, as he briskly stepped inta 
the office, he said to his son, Bramwell, 
his chief of staff: “Bramwell, do you 
know that fellows are sleeping out at 
night on the bridges? Sleeping out all 
night on the stone?” When his son re- 
plied that he was aware of the sad fact. 
and began to explain the lack of funds, 
etc., the General broke in angrily: “Oh, 
I’ve 
But go and do some- 
something. Bramwell, do 


heard it before. 
thing! Do 
something !”’ 

He had one test, an infallible and a 
Scriptural test for all talkers: “What 
do you do? What are you willing to give 
up?” He cut short those who wanted io 
discuss doctrinal refinements with the in- 
struction, “Go and do something.” Abso- 
lute self-surrender was his demand. 
When some one reminded him that “the 
first law of nature is self-preservation’, 
his sharp reply was, “Yes, Captain Ed- 
monds, but the first law of grace is self- 
sacrifice.” 

“The voice of William Booth was heard 
by greater multitudes of every race and 
nation than the voice of any mortal man 
had been heard before. Nor can any 
preacher have made a pulpit of so many 
strange platforms. The theater stage, 
the circus ring, the grand stand of the 
race course, the footboard of the railway 
carriage, the captain’s bridge, the stall 
in the market-place, the drinking trough 
on the village green, the magistrate’s 
bench, the convict’s prison, the bleak and 
stormy headland, the sheltered inlet by 
the sea, the dais of the American senate, 
the rostrum of the London Guildhall, the 
Indian pandal, the university quadrangle 
—they all served his purpose.” 

Ashland, Virginia. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL 


The Lssanadiial Servant 


Following Our Master’s Last Year of Earthly Ministry 
Enrichment — OUR JUBILEE YEAR — _ Extension 


Time: Late Summer A. D. 29. 
Place: Capernaum. 

Persons: Jesus and His Disciples. 
Record: Matt. 18:21-35. 

Capernaum was the queen city of Gal- 
jlee and its blue waters were sometimes 
called the “Sea of Capernaum”. It was 
the “home city” of Jesus’ manhood days 
and had been “exalted to heaven’ with 
the presence and demonstrated power of 
Jesus. It was the home city also of Mat- 
thew the publican, and of four of the 
other disciples at least—Peter, Andrew, 
James, and John. Philip lived in the sub- 
urbs of the city, in Bethsaida, which was 
also the native place of Andrew and Phil- 
ip before they “moved to town” and set 
up in Capernaum. 

These were “good-by days” to Caper- 
num as far as Jesus was concerned. 
In a little time he was to depart to Je- 
rusalem and never to return. He was 
spending his time preparing his disci- 
ples for the coming hard days which 
were before them. 

PETERS QUESTION. V. 21. 

Peter felt himself in quite a generous 
and virtuous mood when he came io the 
Master with this question: “Lord, how 
oft shall my brother sin against me and 
Iforgive him? Till seven times?” That 
was big in Peter, and he felt that he 
was showing his bigness in granting 
such a generous spirit toward one who 
had sinned and sinned again against him. 
Jesus had just told them (Matt. 18:15- 
20) that they should make things right 
with their brother and forgive him be- 
fore they could expect forgiveness and 
fellowship with the Father. Now Peter 
generously (?) asks if he should forgive 


him if he repeated his offense seven 
times. 

SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. V. 22. 

But Jesus’ answer must have taken 


Peter quite off his feet and punctured 
his puffed-up assurance. Not only seven 
times, but seventy times seven should his 
brother be forgiven. That was the an- 
swer of Jesus and that meant simply un- 
limited forgiveness, for no man on earth 
could keep account of forgiveness a lit- 
tral four hundred and ninety times. By 
that time it would become such a habit 
of forgiving that he could not stop. 

Governor Taylor, the Christian gov- 
etnor of Tennessee, pardoned so many 
criminals that one of the state officials 
tame to him one day and protested, and 
the governor’s reply was: “Jim, you and 
I would be in a pretty bad shape if Jesus 
had not forgiven us.” 

If we would come to reckon how much 
and how many times Jesus has forgiven 


us, we will begin to see the forgiving 
spirit of God in Jesus, and maybe we 
will then begin to catch that spirit and 
give unlimited forgiveness to those who 
trespass against us. 
THE FORGIVENESS PARABLE. V. 23-34. 
Jesus preached and taught constantly 
by the use of illustration and we will do 
well to study his method more fully and 





JUBILEE NEWS 


The Central Illinois Christian 
Conference, Rev. J. T. Brooks pres- 
ident, has apnnointed a committee 
and plans Jubilee Year group meet- 
ings throughout the conference. 
The »lace of the conference session 
has been changed to Urbana, IIli- 
nois, where the last General Con- 
vention of the Christian Church 
was held and where Rev. A. F. 
Kemp, D. D., is now pastor. The 
setting of the session and the pur- 
pose and plans of the conference 
officers mean that there will be a 
real Jubilee Year program intro- 
ducing advance steps for our Jubi- 
lee Year. 


West Union, Ohio, Christian 
Church, Rev. J. C. Orebaugh pas- 
tor, celebrates its Jubilee Year on 
Sunday, August 18, having been or- 
ganized just fifty years. We are 
sure that they will adopt a program 
of advance worthy of the event, 
and in honor of both the Master’s 
last year of earthly ministry and 
the fiftieth anniversary of their 
church. If years are all, it will be 
of little avail; but we, like Paul, 
are “confident of better things of 
you, my brethren’’. 





The Union Christian Church of 
Evansville, Indiana, Rev. Thomas 
C. House pastor, is taking advance 
steps spiritually as well as mate- 
rially. Among its recent advances 
are the addition of sixteen members 
and the redecorating and beautify- 
ing of the church house. And now 
it is dust comovleting the building of 
a new six-room, colonial-type par- 
sonage with full basement and mod- 
ern in every way. This is Jubilee 
Year news and means a worthy 
celebration of the year by adding to 
the church and equipping the 
church house and property so that 
better work can be done. The ex- 
tension of the Kingdom will follow 
with such a consecrated band of 
only thirty-eight members. It isn’t 
the size of the church that counts. 
It is the spirit of its members and 
their devotion to the cause of 
Christ. We have five hundred 
churches in our brotherhood os 
able to do what the Union Chris- 
tian Church has done if they but 
had the spirit of consecrated serv- 
ice. 
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closely. It was the earliest and most 
effective way of preaching and teaching. 
The Old Testament is full of it and not 
only Jesus but Peter and Paul in their 
greatest efforts used it again and again. 
If one’s object is to display his scholar- 
ship it may not be as attractive a meth- 
cd to him, but if he wants to reach peo- 
ple and wants them to get and retain his 
message he will do well to study the way 
Jesus used illustration. 

The story is of a king and his servants. 
The day of accounting for their steward- 
ship had come and there was brought be- 
fore him one who had abused his confi- 
dence and had defaulted to the extent of 
ten thousand talents, which, put into our 
American money, would be $14,000,000— 
a huge sum—and Jesus used it (as he 
did the “seventy times seven’) to pic- 
ture a limitless amount. 

The king demanded that the servant 
make good, and when the poor fellow 
could not possibly do so, he was doomed 
to be sold as a slave, together with his 
wife and children and all that he pos- 
sessed. Overwhelmed with the fearful 
thing that had come upon him, the serv- 
ant fell at his lord’s feet and recklessly 
promised that if his master would have 
patience he would repay all he had mis- 
appropriated. This his master knew he 
could not do, but, seeing his remorse 
and his pitiful state, he freely forgave 
him all the debt and made him a free 
man. 

Then that forgiven servant went out 
and fell on one who owed him a hundred 
pence, which, in our money, would be 
about fifteen dollars, and because the 
man did not give him the amount at once 
he took him by the throat and threat- 
ened him and cast him into prison and 
condemned him to stay there until the 
debt be paid. His fellow servants, moved 
with compassion, went and told their 
master, who called the unmerciful serv- 
ant to account and delivered him over 
to the tormentors. 

THE EARTHLY MEANING. V. 35, 

A little girl said that Jesus’ parables 
were “heavenly stories with earthly 
meanings”, and we will not need to go 
far to get the “earthly meaning” of this 
parable. We who have been forgiven 
so much and so many times need to learn 
to forgive even as we have been forgiven. 
PRAYER 

Lord, how often have my sins been for- 
given by thee and forgotten of men? 
Imperfect days and imperfect years stare 
me in the face. Why should I not follow 
ithe Master in his “seventy times seven” 
of forgiveness to others since he has so 
freely forgiven me? He had nothing for 
which he needed to be forgiven, and I 
have a thousand things against me. Dear 
Lord, “forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors” that we may come un- 
abashed into thy presence. Amen. 
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A Sleepy Riddle 
Four legs and one foot, 
Always stay where I’m put. 
Two sides and one head, 
Don’t like butter but love a spread. 


Hate water of all things, 

But I’m jumping-full of springs. 
Alarm clocks really make me sick, 
Yet I dearly love a tick. 


Have no time for oil or plasters, 
Yet I roll around on castors, 
Not young, I am old and staid, 
But each day I’m newly made. 


Never sleep night or day, 

Yet a bedroom’s where I stay. 
Never ill! It’s been my pride, 
Yet oft the doctor’s at my side. 


Never flew in any weather, 

For all I bear full many a feather. 
Never suffer from the cold, 

I put on woolens, when I’m told. 


If nightmares come, it’s been my boast, 
I tie them to my hitching post; 
I’m soft as down, yet hard as lead; 
I am just anybody’s - - -! 
—Story Riddles on Rhime and Prose, 
Presbyterian of the South. 


Jack’s Courage 
(CRASH! BANG! 

Jack’s heart nearly stopped beating, 
and his eyes grew wide with horror; 
there was mother’s best vase on the floor 
broken into hundred of pieces. 

“People shouldn’t put vases on little 
tables just where a fellow couldn’t help 
bumping into them”, murmured Jack. 
Still, he had been told not to go into 
the drawing room in his heavy boots, 
and he began to feel rather queer. “Oh, 
well, they’ll think it was the cat”, he said 
to himself, and off he went. ° 

Every one had started supper when 
Jack came in again, and he slipped quiet- 
ly to his place. 

“Where’s Puss?” he asked. 

“Oh, she’s in disgrace”, answered Mar- 
garet; “we’ve shut her up in the cellar. 
She knocked over Mother’s new vase.” 

“No one seems to know anything about 
it, so we thought Puss must have done 
it”, said Mother. 

“Oh”, said Jack, and nothing more was 
said about the vase. 

Jack took out his lesson books, but 
somehow he could not study. What was 
it that new teacher had said, something 
about courage; oh, yes; he remembered. 
“Courage consists not only in bearding a 
lion or facing a mad bull, but in the quiet 
performance of unpleasant duties or the 
cheerful acceptance of deserved censure.” 

“Acceptance of deserved censure.” 
Yes, that meant taking the blame om 
yourself, he remembered that. 
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“Miaow, miaow”, came faintly from 
the cellar, and that settled Jack. 

He cleared his throat and began man- 
fully, “I say, Mother.” 

“Yes, Jack”, answered Mother, softly. 

Why would that queer feeling come in 
a fellow’s throat! 

“J—I knocked the vase over.” 

“I’m so glad you told me, son,” she 
smiled back at him. “I don’t mind so 
much about the vase, but I’d hate to 
think my boy wasn’t truthful. Wouldn’t 
you like to let Puss in?” 

“My, won’t I work hard for Father in 
the garden this summer and buy her a 
new vase”, thought Jack, as he went to 
the door and called Puss.—Lillian Lady- 
man, in Jewels. 


Come Travel to Foochow, China 

PRETTY place is Foochow town, an 

ancient spot of great renown. The lit- 
tle houses open wide their whole front 
room the road beside; and all along the 
narrow street the people live and work 
and eat and hang their washing out to 
dry on bamboo poles which you pass by. 

Sometimes you’! see me. wash their 
feet right on the Jittle narrow strcet, or 
barbers cutting people’s hvr, right out 
with people passing tuere Sometimes 
you’ll meet a beggar boy—a copper fills 
his heart with joy. Sometimes a box 
slung on a pole wii] have som: chop.ticks 
and a bowl, with rice and noodles piping 
hot; and folks eat tiffin on tLe spot. 

Sometimes a little shop you’ll vass, 
where men are making things of brass, 
or lacquered trays, or vases rare, right 
in their little houses, where, upon the Jit- 
tle crowded street, they live and work 
and sell and eat. 

Here, too, the youngest children play 
in safety all the livelong day. No motor 
cars to make them run; no trolleys, too, 
to spoil their fun; but rickshaws pass 
with jingling bell, and loaded man-pushed 
carts as well; or pony taxis clang their 
gong, or sedan chairs swing slow along. 

Sometimes you’ll happen on a school, 
where pupils on a narrow stool snout out 
their lessons all day long: till dark you'll 
hear their queer sing-song. Their books 
they study wrong end to—begin at back 
and come straight through, commencing 
where you’d think they’re done, and read- 
ing backward to page one. 

You'll see a lot of women. too, bare- 
foot, bareheaded, dressed in blue, with 
flowers in their smooth black hair, or 
three great spikes of silver there. Their 
little shoes are trimmed with red to 
match the flowers on each head, and as 
they walk they pick their way among 
the puddles there all day. 


‘her pet. 


Oh, it’s a funny old Foochow, with 
such a lot of things to meet along the lit. 
tle crowded street! And yet, when I am 
passing by, my black umbrella open high 
to keep the rain from soaking flat my yel- 
low curls and new pink hat, my best 
white dress and ribbons gay, you would 
most surely think, the way the people 
stop and smile and call, that I’m the 
queerest sight of all!—Lillian M. Allen, 
in Youth’s Companion. 


A Twelve-Year Girl to the Rescue 
E OFTEN hear of brave dogs saving 
the lives of children, but we read the 
other day in The Mail and Empire, an 
unusual story about Sylvia Lahti, a little 
twelve-year old Michigan girl. Sylvia and 
her younger brother live with their 
parents on a big farm. 

One day last November, Sylvia and her 
brother were at home alone. They were 
playing in the house when they heard a 
shrill cry. Sylvia knew from the cry 
that their pet dog was in very great 
trouble. She ran out quickly and found 
that a wolf had the dog by the throat. 
It had come out of the timber near the 
farm. Sylvia glanced around, and spy- 
ing a large stick grabbed it up quickly 
She ran back wondering how best to help 
She walked round and round 
the fighting pair until she saw her 
chance. Then raising the club as high 
as she could, she brought it down with 
all her strength on the wolf’s head. 
Again and again she did this until the 
wolf fell to the ground. 

Sylvia ran into the house for a rope. 
She trussed the wolf up and dragged 
it 600 feet to the pole of the clothes reel 
in the yard of her home. The animal's 
body began to quiver and the wolf tried 
to stand up. Sylvia clubbed him again 
and again until he was dead. 

Sylvia’s love for her dog caused her to 
perform an unusual act of bravery.—The 
Christian Evangelist. 


When Company Comes 

When yov’re all by yourself, 

You may play as you will— 
Play storekeep or railroad 

Or grind at the mill; 
But when company comes, 

It is nicer to say: 
“My dear little friend. 

What would you like to play?” 


When you’re all by yourself, 

You may play as you will— 
Play dollies or bookstore 

Or run down the hill; 
But when company comes, 

It’s the very best game 
To make them so happy 

They'll be glad that they came. | 
—B. Grace M. Freeman, in the Olive 
Leaf. 
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The Christian Church at Work 


PIQUA CONVENTION NEWS 
THE Memorial Service on Saturday 

afternoon will be conducted by Rev. 
w. W. Staley, D. D., Suffolk, Virginia. 
Death has claimed many outstanding 
leaders among us since the Urbana Con- 
yention. 

Dr. Frank H. Peters, Defiance, Ohio, 
will be in charge of the Communion Serv- 
jee on Saturday afternoon, preceding the 
Memorial Service conducted by Dr. 
Staley. 

The new treasurer of the Convention, 
Mr. J. Lewis Reck, Covington, Ohio, will 
make his report on the opening after- 
non of the Convention. Mr. Reck suc- 
ceeds John G. Myers, deceased, who 
served the Convention for more than two 
quadrenniums. 

The President’s Convention address 
will be given on the first evening of the 
Convention. No man in our history has 
served so long in this place as has Dr. 
Coffin. Surely no one has served more 
faithfully. 


Delegates to the General Convention 

If any conference does not meet in 
time to elect its delegates before the 
Piqua Convention, October 22-29, they 
should be selected by the Conference 
Board, or other legal agency. The com- 
mittee reports are to be in the hands of 
the Convention Secretary by September 
14, so that they may be printed in the 
Blue Book and mailed to delegates in 
time to reach them before they start for 
the Convention. Then delegates should 
be selected in time to have their names 
reported to the Convention office and to 
the Piqua Church for entertainment. The 
Piqua Church entertains all delegates for 
lodging and breakfast free, and will care 
for visitors in the same way as far as 
it may be able after delegates are pro- 
vided for. Christian and Congregational 
delegates and visitors will receive the 
same entertainment by the Piqua 
Church. 


Pre-Convention Committees 

Very great matters of importance now 
center in the thirteen Pre-Convention 
Committees. There will) not be a series 
of addresses upon each phase of our work, 
as heretofore. It will be summed up in 
the committee reports. The chosen sec- 
retary of the committee will read the re- 
port; the chairman will speak twenty 
minutes on the report and its general 
subject. That will be the address on 
that subject. Then the report will be 
discussed from the floor. If you have 
any idea upon any phase of our work, 
Please get it at once to its proper com- 
mittee through the chairman, as follows: 


Christian Education, Rev. H. S. Hard- 
castle, Suffolk, Virginia. 


Christian Unity, Rev. Raymond G. Clark, 
Piqua, Ohio. 

The Church and World Problems, Rev. 
George C. Enders, Defiance, Ohio. 

Evangelism and Life Service, Rev. H. H. 
Short, Hagerstown, Indiana. 

Finance, H. E. Sims, Piqua, Ohio. 

Foreign Missions, Rev. J. H. Light- 
bourne, Troy, Ohio. 

Home Missions, Rev. Clarence S. Ben- 
nett, 5823 Maryland Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Ministerial Relief and Pensions, Pres. A. 
G. Caris, Defiance, Ohio. 

Organization, Rev. D. B. Atkinson, Al- 
bany, Missouri. 

Publications, Rev. W. G. Sargent, 215 
Bucklin St., Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. 

Social Service, Rev. P. S. Sailer, 634 E. 
42d Street, Brooklyn, New York. 





+ 


“IN GOD WE TRUST” 


On the United States copper and 
silver coins we find these words--- 
“In God We Trust’. Our fore- 
fathers dedicated our money to 
God’s service. Why should we not 
dedicate the first bill of our new 
money especially to God’s service 
and do it in a gracious way? The 
dedication of the first bill—large 
or small—that comes into our pos- 
session in that way may help us 
fully to realize that all money and 
wealth belong to God. Have your 
church gather them all in on a 
given day and make a public con- 
secration. All wealth comes from 
God. Satan never created one dol- 
lar of wealth. All wealth comes 
from the generosity of God, plus 
the thinking brains and the cal- 
loused hands of men, and God gave 
man both the brains and the hands. 
God gives trees, soil, ore, shower, 
sun, sea, and the life in the grain. 
Let us honestly dedicate our first 
bill—one-half to the local church, 
and one-half to the world-wide 
benevolences of the church accord- 
ing to the General Convention per- 
centages. 


+ e 











Stewardship, Rev. Stanley C. Harrell, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
Survey (State of the Church), Rev. R. 
C. Helfenstein, Dover, Delaware. 


Conference Membership in the 
Convention 


At Urbana in 1926 the General Con- 
vention authorized the General Board to 
prepare an official roll of member con- 
ferences and conventions and adopt reg- 
ulations governing admission and contin- 
uing membership of conferences and con- 
ventions. At its December meeting, 1926, 
it appointed a committee, consisting of 
Dr. J. F. Burnett, Pres. A. G. Caris, Mrs. 
Alice V. Morrill, and Dr. J. O. Atkinson, 
to consider and report on the matter. 
After studying the subject two years, 
their report was adopted by the General 
Board last October and all conferences 
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sould take notice of the action govern 
themselves accordingly. The item of 
special interest to present conferences is 
as follows: 


A conference holding membership in 
The General Convention of the Chris- 
tian Church, failing to represent itself 
in the quadrennial session according to 
the constitutional provision, or failing 
to co-operate with the Convention in its 
plans and purposes during one regular 
quadrennium, shall terminate its mem- 
bership unless it can give a reason for 
such lack of co-operation wholly satis- 
factory to the Convention. Co-operation 
with the Convention in its plans and 
purposes shall include the following, and 
such others of like character as the Con- 
vention may determine: Representation 
in the quadrennial sessions; an effort on 
the part of the conference officers to 
make effective the Convention plans in 
local churches of its membership; so to 
plan the program for its annual sessions 
as to have at least one representive of 
the General Convention and the present- 
ation of the Convention’s plans at a 
stated time and in a formal way; to dis- 
tribute such Convention literature among 
the churches of its membership as may be 
provided by the Convention from time to 
time; to see that each and every church 
in its membership shall respond to the 
call of the Convention for an offering 
to each department of its work. 

A conference holding membership in 
The General Convention of the Christian 
Church shall be left free and untram- 
meled in all matters pertaining to its 
local interests, but should there arise a 
condition in the conference involving the 
future usefulness of the conference, its 
existence or its property, The General 
Convention of the Christian Church shall 
have the right, and it shall be its duty, 
upon its own initiative, to protect any 
equity, either moral, legal, or financial, 
that the Christian Church may have in 
the conference, its territory or its prop- 
erty. 

A conference holding membership in 
The General Convention of the Christian 
Church and wishing to inaugurate an en- 
terprise of large or denominational pro- 
portions, such as orphanages, homes, 
colleges, hospitals, printing establish- 
ments, and the like, shall first secure the 
opinion and advice of the General Con- 
vention, and should this not be done, the 
Convention and the conferences holding 
membership in it shall be under no ob- 
ligation to co-operate in the undertaking, 
but shall be free from all responsibility 
in the matter. And in no case shall a 
conference or conferences, holding mem- 
bership in the Convention, inaugurate 
plans or carry forward enterprises that 
are not in harmony with the plans and 
purposes of the Convention. 

Should a conference holding member- 
ship in The General Convention of the 
Christian Church be divided as the re- 
sult of rival leaders, the membership of 
such conference shall automatically cease 
until the Convention shall satisfy itself 
as to which division, if either, or both, 
is entitled to membership. 

Conferences holding membership in 
The General Convention of the Christian 
Church shall not divide nor effect a 
merger without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the Convention. 


WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary. 
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Church Architecture 
(Continued from page seven) 
sible, a church should be of stone or 
brick. Durability is one of the impressions 
which a church must invariably give if it 
is to afford a worshipful atmosphere, 
and who is there that does not feel more 
secure in a stone structure than in a 
wooden one? So stone should be used, 
but it need not be expensive in case the 
finances of the congregation are low. 
There are plenty of cheap and durable 
stones which can be made into beautiful 
buildings. Even plain brick has been 
used effectively. At any rate, whatever 
sort of stone may be used, it should be 
plain, and colored mortar is to be 

avoided. 

Too much steel in the structure of a 
church is undesirable. Architectural de- 
vices which are not essential to the struc- 
ture of a building detract from its gen- 
uineness, and should not be used. If 
this rule is followed, the use of steel will 
involve the doing away with much that 
is beautiful in a building, and there will 
be left only a depleted style shorn of its 
individuality. Better is it to build along 
the lines of masonry, as did the Chris- 
tians of the Middle Ages. The roof of 
the church may be of stone or of wood, 
depending largely on the amount of 
money available for the building. If pos- 
sible, a vaulted ceiling is preferable, 
covered over, of necessity, with a roof 
of wood. 

Fearful and wonderful have been the 
arrangements of our American church in- 
teriors. Some have been oblong with 
the pulpit in the middle of the long side. 
Others have been square. Others have 
have had the pulpit located in a corner, 
and the seats arranged diagonally. In 
other cases the seats have been arranged 
in circular fashion; or the floor has been 
inclined, like the floor of* a theater. 
Worst of all, there have been vestries ad- 
jacent to the places of worship separated 
only by ingenious folding or rolling or 
sliding doors, and these in the most 
conspicuous place. We.can now be thank- 
ful that the day of such experimentation 
is past, and that our church builders are 
coming back to a sane and artistic way 
of planning the interior of God’s house. 

There is only one right way to build a 
house of worship, and that is oblong in 
shape, with a chancel, or, at least, an 
apse at one end. This was the form of 
the old basilica, and it is still the best 
simple form available. If this seems too 
plain, aisles may very beautifully 
be added, and a transept as well. The 
aisles will increase the seating capacity, 
while adding but little to the heating 
problem. At the same time, they are 
a great contribution to the beauty of a 
building. A vista the length of the nave, 
flanked on one or both sides by piers be- 
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yond which are half-hidden aisles, with 
light coming from the far side of the 
aisles and at the same time from the 
clerestory windows overhead, gives an 
air of mystery which aids in developing 


the spirit of worship within a church. 
The room should be at least twice ag 
long as it is wide, as its height should 
at least equal its width. It is well if 
the floor does not seem too crowded; g 
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DAY ON PALMER CHRISTIAN COLLEGE CAMPUS 

“Out where the West begins”—in Albany, Missouri—is located our 
Palmer Christian College. The Christian Church takes pride in the work 
which Palmer has accomplished and in the fine young people who began 
their college work in that institution and went out into far fields in 
home and community and world service, several of them being <oday 
leading ministers in the Christian Church. 

President Hurst and Dean Atkinson are doing team work in planning 
to make the coming year of greater help to the youth of our church 
and the community in which Palmer is located. New names are added 
to the faculty and a substantial increase in the student body is promised. 

Beginning with the coming school year, Dean Atkinson will add io his 
duties of dean of the college the responsibilities of the presidency, since 
President Hurst has accepted a call as pastor of the Elon College, North 


We bespeak for Palmer the support of the church it is serving and 
the attendance in worthy numbers of the young people of our church 
who are looking toward preparation for life work. Detailed informa- 
tion regarding the college may be secured by writing Dean D. B. Atkin- 
son, Palmer College, Albany, Missouri. 





PALMER COLLEGE GIRLS’ BASKET BALL TEAM 





AUGUST 15, 1999 
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little open space, free from pews, is ad- 
yisable. In the matter of seats for a 
church, pews seem to be the accepted 
thing. Trials of other varieties of seats 
have been attempted, but have not been 
found satisfactory. Nothing else affords 
the churchly atmosphere which one feels 
while sitting in a pew. 

The tendency today is to restore the 
chancel, even in the so-called ‘“non- 
liturgical” churches. It was the concep- 
tion of a sermon-centered service, rather 
thas of a worship-centered service, that 
kept the chancel out of so many of our 
churches. Now, with a return to the 
idea of worship as such, the chancel is 
coming into its own. One of the essen- 
tials to worship is that there be a center 
of attention, a certain high light of in- 
terest, before the eyes of the worshipers. 
In the old plan of church buildings the 
pulpit almost invariably occupied that 
center of attention. This was in harmony 
with the current theory that a church 
service was for the purpose of hearing 
asermon. Now the sermon is considered 
a part merely of a service of worship, 
and therefore the pulpit is no longer en- 
titled to the central position before the 
eyes of the worshipers. 

In its place, many churches are putting 
the communion table in the form of an 
altar. This, the symbol of that sacra- 
ment which is almost universally ob- 
served throughout Christendom, seems 
most appropriate, and. it can be made un- 
deniably beautiful. Vogt suggests that 
the interest of the worshipers be further 
brought to a focal point by placing on 
the altar candles or a cross. Here, again, 
we find symbolism in a beautiful form, 
and we find it to be an aid to worship. 

Then what shall we do with the pulpit? 
Put it at one side of the chancel, and a 
lectern at the other side. This makes 
a distinction between the reading office 
and the preaching office, and gives a 
fine opportunity for a bit of movement 
during the course of the service, this 
movement indicating different steps in 
the service of worship. 

The placing of the choir is another 
problem. In some churches the choir is 
safely out of sight in a balcony at the 
rear of the congregation, but the more 
satisfactory arrangement appears to be 
to have provision made for seating them 
in the chancel, and for stationing the 
organist there as well. 

As for the organ itself, the worst thing 
to do with it is to make an ostentatious 
display of gilded pipes directly in the 
Worshiper’s line of vision. I like best 
the suggestion of Conovor, that the organ 
be put at one side of the chancel, its 
pipes appearing into the chancel, and a 
few of them appearing directly into the 
Nave, 

Along with the chancel and the altar 
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is being restored the baptismal font. This 
is a permanent structure, built to harm- 
onize with the architecture of the build- 
ing, and frequently located just within 
the railing in front of the chancel. In 
other instances it is at one end of the 
transept. In Baptist churches a baptis- 
try is usually constructed, and this may 
well take the place of the communion 
table as the focal point of interest. There 
will be at the end of the nave opposite 
the chancel a narthex or porch. This is 
usually called the vestibule. It is most 
satisfactory, if possible, for it to extend 
the entire width of the nave. If a church 
must have a balcony, one across the rear 
of the room should be enough. 

Increased attention is being given to- 
day to the decorative features of church 
interiors. One of the finest means of 
giving a decorative touch is by means of 
the stained-glass window, but great care 
must be exercised in the use of this ve- 
hicle of art. It must be born in mind 
that primarily a window is to let in 
light, and its decorative function is only 
secondary. Also, the work of the window 
must not do violence to the style of the 
building as a whole. A Gothic building 
requires a window with mullions, with 
tracery in the upper part of the window, 
and with a pointed arch. Whatever the 
design on a_ stained-glass window, it 
must yield to the exigencies of the style 
of the building. 

Lighting is one of the most important 
details of a church. Proper lighting can 
do much to enchance the air of mystery 
and of worship in the church building, 
and improper lighting can practically do 
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away with that worship atmosphere. 
Much light is essential. Windows should . 
be placed at near the outer surface of the 
wall as possible, with the casings splayed 
on the inside. If the church has aisles 
on either side of the nave, the light which 
comes through clerstory windows is most 
pleasing. The matter of artificial light 
needs careful attention. It must not be 
glaring. All of the light in a church, 
whether sunlight or artificial light, 
should be soft, while at the same time 
being adequate to the needs of the wor- 
shipers. 

The walls and ceiling of a church are 
best left unplastered and _ unpainted. 
Woodwork may be stained, and an in- 
terior of such a character, of rough 
stcnes or brick and stained woodwork, 
gives dignity and strength to the atmos- 
phere of a building. 

These we find to be the desirable fea- 
tures of the present-day house of wor- 
ship. But bare technicalities are of no 
avail if the architect has not the right 
spirit. That, above all else, is essential. 
What made the cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages so great was the fact that their 
builders, both masters and ordinary 
workmen, put their whole souls into the 
task. The church architect must feel 
the greatness of his work. He must feel 
uplifted by the challenge before him, the 
challenge to build such an edifice that 
people seeing it will feel impelled to 
enter to worship God, and, having once 
entered, they will there become conscious 
of God’s presence and will meet him soul 
to soul. 

Eden Mills, Vermont. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine Conference 

Eastport, August 6—Brother Harold A. 
Mercier, summer pastor of the North Chris- 
tian Church, has started a young people’s 
meeting, Thursday evenings, which gives 
promise of helpfulness. — An order of 
service has been printed, to be affixed in 
the hymnals. — The mid-week service is 
gaining in interest. — Brother Mercier has 
been calling on the sick and on all the 
church members, 

Blaine—The Mars Hill and Blaine Cen- 
tral Christian Church has been co-operat- 
ing in a large Daily Vacation Bible School 
conducted in the Mars Hill Baptist Church 
edifice, which has just closed a successful 
term. — The church’s own Sunday School, 
though small, is showing encouraging 
signs. 

Corinna, August 6—No_ services were 
held at the Pleasant Street Christian 
Church one Sunday, as the pastor, Broth- 
er Sorensen, was in camyn with the Boy 
Scouts. — The church edifice has been 
undergoing repairs. 

Lubec—The pastor of the First Chris- 
tion Church, Brother Judson R. Jones, was 
supposed to begin his vacation June 25, 
when he planned to visit in Ohio. But in 


driving along the Ridge Road he met a 
peculiar accident. A bee flew under his 
glasses and stung his eye, causing him to 
lose control of his car, which turned over, 
stunning him. Brother Charles Bodman, 
a former student at Bangor Theological 
Seminary, preached for him. His friends 
will be glad to know he has recovered. 


Albion—June 9, Baccalaureate Sunday 
was observed for Besse High School in the 
Christian Church edifice, with Floyd Ab- 
bott, a graduate, as the speaker. The at- 
tendance was 240. — June 15, the district 
Sunday School convention was held in the 
church. At the afternoon session, when 
Brother Henry Ulmer gave an illustrated 
address about ninety were present, the 
largest attendance in several years. — 
June 18 the Woman’s Missionary Society 
held its annual Cradle Roll Rally at the 
church. Twenty-one women and the same 
number of children were present. After 
a brief program, a social hour was en- 
joyed, refreshments were served, and pic- 
tures of the children were taken. — June 
23, a Children’s Day program was given 
at the morning service and over twenty 
dollars were contributed for home mis- 
sions. — June 28, there was a sunshine bag 
opening. Last winter little cloth bags, . 
containing these lines, were given out: 
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“Please put a penny in this bag 
Each day the sky is clear 

And the sun shines on your home 
And fills your heart with cheer.” 


These little bags brought in over six- 
ty dollars. Dinner was served at noon. In 
the afternoon there was a program and 
a social time. — June 30, the Masons and 
the Eastern Star attended in a body. — 
The Sunday School attendance June 23 
Was seventy, the largest in a number of 
years. — The parsonage is undergoing re- 
pairs. — Brother N. M. Heikes, formerly 
pastor here, is a very busy man, carrying 
on a farm, working at times in the pea 
canning factory, writing the town war 
history, corresponding for the “Waterville 
Sentinel”, and writing each week a Quiet 
Hour article for a New Hampshire paper. 
— Brother F. R. Champlin, another former 
pastor, has finished his work with the 
Kittery Point Church and is back at home. 
— Brother Charles Billings, one of the old- 
est members of the church, passed away 
recently. 

Bangor—July 23, the Ready Workers 
and Good Fellowship classes of the First 
Christian Church held a lawn party that 
netted over twenty-five dollars. — The 
church is closed during August. 

Donald P. Hurlburt, Field Secretary. 


INDIANA 

Haubstadt, August 6—The Young Peo- 
ple’s Congress of the Southern Indiana 
Christian Conference held its second an- 
nual rally day at the Haubstadt Chris- 
tian Church on Sunday, July 28. In the 
program of the day the five churches of 
the conference—Cynthiana, New Liberty, 
Haubstadt, Union, and Bethsaida—were 
represented. Four young people, under 
the leadership of Mr. Leo Correll, of Trim- 
ble, Illinois, Southern Wabash Illinois 
Conference, gave splendid talks which 
were greatly appreciated. At the noon 
hour a basket dinner was served in the 
basement of the church. Bethsaida Sun- 
day School won the Christian banner for 
having the largest delegation present. — 
The new officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: President, Arlene 
Lowe; vice-president, Dale Schornhorst; 
secretary-treasurer, Minnie Anderson; ad- 
visors, Alva Carter and E. J. Keppel; hon- 
orary advisor, Cora Lowe. — The young 
people will have charge of the program 
on Friday evening, September 6, closing 
the conference which will be held at the 
Union Church on Greenriver Road, corner 
of Pollack Ave., Evansville, Indiana, Sep- 
tember 4-6.—Arlene Lowe and Minnie An- 
derson. 


NEW YORK 

Freehold, August 6—August 4, we held 
a special service in recognition of the 
more than forty people in the community 
who are more than sixty years old. The 
church was beautifully decorated for the 
occasion and many of the older people 
were present for the service. There are 
four couples in the community who have 
celebrated their golden weddings. Two of 
these were present for the service, and 
one of each of the other two. The oldest 
person present was Mr. I. P. Jennings, 
ninety-one years old, and with him was 
Mrs. Jennings, eighty-nine. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jennings have been married for sixty- 
six years. Cars went for the old people 
and brought them to the service, and great 
care was taken to make the whole service 
as interesting and appropriate as possible. 
It is hoped that such a service may be- 
come an annual event in the church cal- 
endar. — The church here held a Church 
Vacation School for the first time _ this 
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year. The attendance averaged more than 
twenty and the interest was splendid. Dr. 
A. C. Youmans, of Albany, Conference 
Secretary of Christian Education, deliv- 
ered the address on the closing night of 
the school, July 19. The children gave an 
exhibition program of the things learned 
in the school and the program was fol- 
lowed by an exhibit of the handwork in 
the vestry, during which refreshments 
were served to all those present. Mrs. S. 
M. Lynam had charge of the school and 
she was ably assisted by Mrs. R. C. Lacy 
and Mrs. Clifton Scofield. These ladies 
gave generously of their time and 
strength to make the school a success.— 
S. M. Lynam, Pastor. 

Orangeport, August 4—From what one 
sees in the periodicals of our time, the 
spirit of union is undoubtedly in the air. 
The question of uniting the different de- 
nominations is being more seriously con- 
sidered perhaps than ever before. In our 
section, one kind of church unity is being 
practiced. Eight or more Christian En- 
deavor societies, coming from Methodist, 
Baptist, Friends, Congregational, and 
Christian churches, have decided to hold 
group meetings every two weeks during 
July and August. The first of these meet- 
ings was held at a Baptist Church; the 
next, July 28, was held at Orangeport 
Christian Church, and the next is sched- 
uled to be held at Gasport Friends 
Church. — The ministers in our section 
from the Methodist Episcopal, Wesleyan 
Methodist, Methodist Protestant, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Universal- 
ist, and Christian churches have formed 
a ministerial association which meets once 
a month, ten months in the year. We meet 
together as brethren working for one 
great cause, and consider subjects of mu- 
tual interest. Whatever our opinions are 
in religion or politics, our 
inseparably bound together. Regardless 
of location, language, race, or color, we 
are all folks, and our best interests de- 
mand that we regard and treat each other 
as such. — When one can sit in his home 
and hear news from over the world a 
short time after events take place, it 
makes one think that our world is quite 
small and that we are all near neighbors. 
The present Home Bureau agent for Niag- 
ara County is from North Carolina. She 
took her course at Columbia, served three 
years as agent in our county, and will 
soon leave for her home in Sanford, North 
Carolina, to,marry a man formerly from 
Nova Scotia. — The writer and his family 
are now recovering from an automobile 
accident which took place on the after- 
noon of May 24. The wife and daughter 
were somewhat seriously injured. The 
writer was driving and escaped with a 
few cuts, a severe shaking up, and a 
crippled Ford. We are very thankful it 
was no worse. The accident was caused 
by another driver going against the traffic 
lights at a road intersection. — Our church 
work here is moving on quietly.—R. H. 
Peel. 


OHIO 

South Solon, August 1—A far-reaching, 
comprehensive program of Christian ac- 
tivity during the past year has met with 
fine response by the folks of the commun- 
ity in general and by the members of the 
church in particular. The reaction in in- 
terest and attendance to the full-time 
preaching service has exceeded our most 
sanguine expectations, and has made pos- 
sible the measure of success achieved in 
church growth and the lifting of the so- 
cial order of our community. Much of the 
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credit for this wholesome Christian agtiy, 
ity must be attributed to the consecrateg 
leadership and fine spirit of CO-Operatioy 
on the part of our auxiliary organizatio, 
which have sponsored many of the specig 
features of activity. The pastor, Rey, D. 
G. Pleasant, attended 247 public Meeting, 
in connection with our church Program: 
gave 127 sermons and addresses; encoy. 
aged as best he could our church Schoo}, 
Christian Endeavor, Missionary and Aj 
societies, and organized group activitig 
He sponsored a Community Training 
School for twenty weeks, conducted a Ya. 
cation Bible School for two weeks, fo. 
tered our Stokes Township Council of Re. 
ligious Education, and led a three weeky 
revival effort which resulted in fifty-two 
accessions to the church. All of this coulg 
not have been achieved had it not been for 
the fine spirit of co-operation on the par 
of the officers and members of the church, 
Our ninety-four preaching services haye 
had an average attendance of eighty-sey. 
en, and the observance of many speciaj 
days has added zest and interest to the 
whole program. The finances for both 
current expense and benevolence have ex. 
ceeded the hopes of the most optimistic 
and give promise of happily meeting the 
needs of the current year. — For many 
years the church leaders have looked for. 
ward to the time when an adequate build- 
ing would be erected to house our grow. 
ing program of activities of the church 
and community, and now their faith and 
vision give promise of becoming a real- 
ity. The building committee, after care- 
ful consideration, is ready to submit a plan 
of remodeling in the near future. — Per. 
haps the most pleasing and helpful vis. 
itors during the year have been our de- 
nominational leaders, and no less than 
eight of them have been in our midst, in- 
cluding Dr. E. C. Fry and Miss Angie 
Crew, our missionaries to Japan. — We 
regret very much to lose four of our be- 
loved and best members—Mr. and Mrs. J. 
W. Theobald and Mr. and Mrs. Karl 
Buehler—who are moving to Hamilton, 
Ohio. -The Hamilton people will find them 
a Godsend to their church and community. 
—Correspondent. 


Deaths 


Mrs. Nancy Virinda Slusser, daughter of Wil 
liam and_ Elizabeth Garner, was born near 
Vaughnsville, Ohio, November 6, 1846, and de 
parted this life July 28, 1929, aged eighty-two 
years. She was the youngest of twelve children 
all of whom have preceded her in death but one 
sister, Mrs. Matilda Myers, of Columbus Grove, 
Ohio. She was united in marriage to William 
Slusser December 8, 1866. To this union were 
born five children, four daughters, and one son, 
her son and companion having preceded her. 
Mrs. Slusser became a Christian early in life and 
united with the First Christian Church 
Vaughnsville when nineteen years of age, under 
the pastorate of Rev. Michael Martz, and for & 
little more than sixt'y-three years has remained 
a faithful member of this church till leaving it 
last Sunday morning to go to the reward promised 
to all the faithful. Her funeral was condu 
by her pastor, Rev. B. A. Kaufman, assisted by 
Rev. A. . Garbinson, of the Union Chureh. 
Burial in the cemetery ati Vaughnsville. 


Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 
R. M. Seely, Franklin, Ohio. 
James W. Kemmerer, Rushville, New York. | 
— H. Warner, 176 West College St., Oberlin, 
io. 























CHURCH WANTED 
I have resigned my pastorate at the Mountain 
Valley Christian Church and would be glad to 
accept a call for pastoral labor September 1. 
JoHN L. PORTER. 
Garfield Ave., Gallipolis, Ohio. 
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Herald of Gospel Liberty 


ESTABLISHED 1808 


The editorial and business policy and pro- 
motion of The Herald of Gospel Liberty are 
vested in the Publications Merger Commit- 
tee of the General Board of The General 
Convention of the Christian Church. This 
Committee is composed of the following: 
Hermon Eldredge, Chairman, W. P. Min- 
ton, F. G. Coffin, O. S. Thomas, O. W. 
Whitelock, and H. E. Sims. 

All communications should be addressed 
to The Herald of Gospel Liberty, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
F. G. Corrin, Editor 


Dr. Coffin assumes responsibility 
for the two editorial pages only. 


SION M. LYNAM, News Editor 
HERMON ELDREDGE, Managing Editor 
GENOA M. WHEATLEY, Editorial Assistant 


Entered as second-class matter at the post 
office at Dayton, Ohio. Acceptance for 
mailing at special postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, auth- 
orized July 3, 1918. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty is published each week at Two 
Dollars per year, in advance. The fourth 
issue of each month will bear the date of 
the following month and will be the Maga- 
tine Number combining The Christian Mis- 
sioary and The Journal of Christian Edu- 
cation. This Magazine Number can be sub- 
scribed for separately at One Dollar a year. 
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NOTICE OF AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Notice is hereby given that amendments to all 
Articles I to XVI of the Constitution of The 
General Convention of the Christian Church, to 
make effective a plan of union with the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, will be pro- 
posed at the coming session of The General Con- 
vention of the Christian Church at Piqua, Ohio, 
beginning October 22, 1929. 

WarrEN H. DENISON, Secretary. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
August 7, 1929. 





SOUTHERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 


The Southern Indiana Christian Conference will 

met with the Union Christian Church near 
Evansville, Indiana, September 4-6, 1929. Those 
cming by train should notify Mr. Fred Heldt, 
RR. 9, Pollock Avenue, Evansville, Indiana. 
Those coming from the north by auto on National 
Rod 41, turn east at the Boonville Highway, go 
two and a half miles to Green River Road, turn 
mth, go three miles, and you will find the church, 
Yu are welcome. 


Tuos. C. House, President, 
Cynthiana, Indiana. 


Cora E. Lowe, Secretary, 
Cynthiana, Indiana. 


WEST VIRGINIA CONFERENCE 


The West Virginia Christian Conference will 

meet in its annual session with the church at 

Wolford Chapel, August 29, 1929, at ten a. m. 
Doc BoNnNER, Secretary. 


Box 146, Davis, West Virginia. 





CENTRAL IOWA CONFERENCE 


The Central Iowa Christian Conference will 
Meet in its seventy-first session with the church at 
Ferguson, beginning Sunday evening, August 25, 
1929, and closing Wednesday noon, August 28. 

good program is being arranged, some strong 
Speakers have been secured, and we hope for a 


800d representation. 
O. C. Hurr, President, 
Clemons, Iowa. 
Mrs, MAupE GAUNT, Clerk, 
Legrand, Iowa. 
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CENTRAL ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 

The Central Illinois Christian Conference will 
convene September 10, 1929, at seven p. m., at 
the Hope Christian Church, and continue until 
Friday evening, September 13. 

Hope Church is two miles west and six miles 
north of Fithian, on Route 49. Those coming 
by rail will come to Fithian, Royal, or Arm- 
strong. If coming by rail, please notify the 
pastor, Rev. John H. Harper. 

J. T. Brooxs, President, 
Farmer City, Illinois. 


JOHN H. Harper, Secretary, 
Fithian, Illinois. 





RAYS HILL AND SOUTHERN 
PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE 


Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania Christian 
Conference will meet for annual session, August 
21-25, 1929, at the Union Memorial Christian 
Church, Rev. W. T. Walters, pastor. Those com- 
ing by train, kindly notify President A. F. Foor. 

A. F. Foor, President, 

Everett, Pennsylvania. 
A. R. Wess, Secretary, 
Everett, Pennsylvania. 





MT. VERNON CONFERENCE 


The Mt. Vernon Christian Conference vill con- 
vene August 22-25, 1929, with the High Water 
Christian Church. Anyone attending will be met 
at Utica or Newark on request. 

Gait R. KECKLEY, Acting Secretary. 

Vanatta, Ohio. 





ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The Illinois Christian Conference will meet for 
its twenty-fifth annual session at Louisville, Illi- 
nois, August 20-24, 1929. Louisville is located on 
hard road, Route 25, and branch line of the 
B. & O. R. R. Anyone desiring to be met at 
Flora or Effingham, notify the pastor, Rev. Walter 
Fasnacht, Louisville, Illinois. 

JOHN BAUGHMHAN, President. 
WALTER FASNACHT, Secretary. 





WESTERN IOWA CONFERENCE 


The Western Iowa Christian Conference will 
meet in joint session with the Des Moines Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches, September 
4-6, 1929, at Truro, Iowa. - All who expect to at- 
tend should notify Rev. Rue Burnell, the pastor. 

CLARENCE Derur, President, 
Madrid, Iowa. 
RveE BuRNELL, Secretary, 
Truro, lowa. 


MIAMI OHIO CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and eleventh annual session: of 
the Miami Ohio Christian Conference will be 
held with the Pleasant Hill Church, beginning 
Wednesday, August 28, 1929, at two p. m., and 
closing with the evening service Sunday, Sep- 
tember 1. 

J. E. Evter, President, 
Greenville, Ohio. 
HucuH A. SMITH, Secretary, 
Versailles, Ohio. 


NORTHWESTERN INDIANA CONFERENCE 

The Northwestern Indiana Christian Confer- 
ence will convene with the New Hope Christian 
Church, August 20-23, 1929. 

New Hope is three miles south of Tipton. Those 
coming by traction cars will get off at Cox Cross- 
ing. Those driving through will come to the 
west side of the courthouse in Tipton, then south 
three miles. Follow the arrows. 

Everett Nixon, President, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 
D. A. Cook, Secretary, 
Alexandria, Indiana. 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 


The ninetieth annual session of the Northern 
Illinois Christian Conference will meet with the 
Christian Church at Leaf River, Illinois, Thurs- 
day, September 5, 1929, at 7:30 p. m., and con- 
tinue over the following Sabbath. 

A cordial invitation is extended to ministers and 
others interested to attend this conference. 

R. W. PittMAn, President, 
Leaf River, Illinois. 
Mrs. M. Iter, Secretary, 
Mt. Morris, Illinois. 





EASTERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 


The fifty-ninth session of the Eastern Kansas 
Christian Conference will be held at Five Mounds 
Christian Church, August 25-28, 1929. 

Five Mounds is two miles east of Altoona, 
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Kansas. Parties coming by rail should notify the 
pastor, Rev. A. A. Mason, R. R., Altoona, Kansas, 
Mrs. JOHN E. Bonin, Secretary. 


Vilas, Kansas. 


SOUTHERN KANSAS CONFERENCE 
The Southern Kansas Christian Conference will 
meet in its fifty-second regular session August 
21-25, 1929, at eight p. m., with the Matfield 
Green Church. Election of entire board of officers 
this year. 
Those expecting to attend, please address Mrs. 
Levi Jones, Matfield Green, Kansas, 
B. T. Coie, President, 
Penalosa, Kansas. 
E. RASMUSSEN, Secretary, 
Stafford, Kansas. 
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Christmas Cards 


at forty to fifty per cent commission. 
The best line of Box Assortment and 
Personal Christmas Cards on _ the 
market. 
Write for details 
ARTISTIC CARD COMPANY 
bextecas 15 Elmira, N. Y. 














in your Church or 


BE OUR AGEN Society for our 


Christmas Greeting Cards. Most beau- 
tiful box out. Big profits, everybody 
buys. Be first in field. Write today. 


COLONIAL GREETING CARD CO. 
37 West Market St., York, Pa. 








Gift and Study 
Book 





BIBLE STORY READERS 
By Lillie A. Faris 


First Grade Critic Teacher, Training 
School, College of Education, Ohio 
University 

These charming books are pri- 
marily designed as supplemental 
readers in the public schools, but 
they are delightful accessories for 
the Sunday-school, and they will be 
worth-while additions to the home 
library. Already in use in public 
schools in twenty states, and on 
reading circle and library lists in 
five different states. Richly illus- 
na in color. Large, clear type is 
use 


The Primer contains 128 pages; 
eighty four-color illustrations. Cloth 
bound, 80c. 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
219 S. Ludlow Street 
Dayton, Ohio 














JOLLY JESTS 


A smile—and the heart is lighter, 
A laugh—and the day grows brighter. 


A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine: 
But a broken spirit drieth the bones. 
—Proverbs 17 :22. 


A young man arrived home after hav- 
ing received the degree of M. A. for 
graduate work at college. “I suppose 
Robert will be looking for a Ph. D. next”, 
said a friend of the family to the fath- 
er. “No”, was the reply, “he will be 
looking for a J. O. B.”.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“So your new job makes you indepen- 
dent?” “Surely. I get here any time I 
want before eight, and leave just when 
I please after five.”—Chiristian Science 
Monitor. 


A lady in Walnut Hills, after attending 
services at her church, was relating to a 
neighbor that she did not like the serv- 
ices at all. She said the seat was hard, 
the singing was not so good, and the 
preaching was poor. 

Her little girl, who everheard her re- 
marks and was present with her at 
church, said, “But, mamma, what can 
you expect for a penny?”’—Western 
Christian. Advocate. 


A young motorist almost ran his car 
against a young pedestrian. 

“Say, you must think you own this 
street”, shouted the motorist. 

“I probably have made more payments 
on the street than you have on your 
car”, shouted back the pedestrian.—At- 
chison Globe. 


“I’m delighted to have met you”, he 
said as he parted from the pretty girl 
of new acquaintance, “and sometime, if 
I may, Ill give you a ring.” 

“That’s rather sudden”, she replied 
brightly, “but I’ll think it over.’”—Port- 
land Express. 


Teller: “With patience you can do 
anything.” 

Asker: “Will patience fill a sieve with 
water?” 

Teller: ‘“Yes—if you wait for the 
water to freeze.”—Exchange. 


Porter: Does yo’ wanta sleep head 
fust or feet fust, Miss? 

Co-ed: I'll sleep all at one time. if it 
can be fixed that way.—Southern Prog- 
ress. 


“Rastus, who is dat solvent looking 
gentleman speculatin’ up an’ down de 
aisle wid de gold obstacles?’ ’ 

“Don’ yuh organize him?” 

“No, ah don’ organize him. Oh’s never 
been induced by him.” 

“Ise franchized yuh don’ organize him. 
He’s de most confisticated man in our 
whole diaphragh. He’s de new pasture 
at our church.”—Selected. 
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Of-all cards used for Sunday School campaigns, Rally Day cards are not. 
only expected to lead the way, but are selected with extreme care. The five } 
designs in a new series include excellent ones, carefully planned by the editor 
and artist. The Messages, Illustrations, and Scripture Texts are symmetri- 
cally perfect. Printed in beautiful colors with special invitation form on the 
address side. Price, 20c per dozen. $1.25 per 100. 


Order early as time occurs when the stock is exhausted, for we have no 
opportunity to replenish our stock. 


Make Your Choice Now. 


Send your orders to 


The Christian Publishing Assn. 


219 S. Ludlow St. Dayton, Ohio 














